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publishing annals. Some of their histories are like the palimpsests
of ancient scribes or superimposed paintings of old masters. Their
records are often erased altogether, or they lose their identity in
that of their successors. Wells Gardner, Barton and Company, for
instance, though founded in 1859, had their origins in several older
houses. Joseph W. Darton, one of the founders, was in the direct
line of succession from the Quaker firms of Harvey and Darton,
who published books for generations of children after the deaths
of 'Honest John Newbery' and his successors. The theological
side came from Wells Gardner, who bought the publishing business
of John Morgan, and, with his brother, had been a partner in the
Oxford Bible Warehouse before this was taken over by Henry
Frowde.
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons launched out in general literature
when they absorbed the business of Isbister and Company, into
which the older concern of Strahan and Company had been incor-
porated in the early 'seventies. Another side was added when they
took over the technical publishing firm of Whittaker and Company
in 1918.
The great distributing house of Simpkin, Marshall, which was to
suffer so grievously in the Second World War, was an amalgamation
of three firms: Simpkin, Marshall; Hamilton, Adams; and W'illiam
Kent and Company. Joseph Shaylor, who became managing
director of the combined house in 1894, and one of the most
industrious chroniclers of the trade, as well as a familiar figure in
London literary circles, linked up some of his partners with Cowper's
publishers, Joseph Johnson, of St. Paul's Churchyard, and other
old firms. The founder of Simpkin, Marshall's was Benjamin Crosby,
whose descendants carried on the technical publishing business
of Crosby, Lockwood and Company. Crosby, who had worked
for George Robinson, the self-styled 'King of the Booksellers',
was the first to organise the wholesale trade on modern lines.
Travelling regularly and systematically through the country, and
investing with the greatest enterprise in publishers' stock, he laid
the foundations of a firm which became known throughout the
trade. Owing to illness he parted with, his business in 1814 to
W. Simpkin, a local tradesman with capital, and R. Marshall, one
of Crosby's assistants. To-day the London publishers employ their
own travellers to 'subscribe' their works among booksellers in town
and country, but * Simpkin Y remained the main source of supply